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Three  Glass  Panels  With  St.  Nicholas 

IN  THE  Bulletin  for  March  of  this  year  we  published  the  three 
examples  of  stained  glass  lent  by  Mr.  Poyntell  C.  Staley.  We  se- 
lected these  examples  of  our  collection  because  the  two  medallions 
with  knights  were  the  earliest  we  have,  and  illustrated  the  transition 
in  the  XHIth.  Century  from  the  Romanesque  to  the  Gothic  style,  while 
the  third,  a  panel  picturing  the  Consecration  of  a  Bishop,  illustrated 
how  the  art  of  glazing  by  the  XVth.  Century  had  lost  its  primary 
symbolic  and  decorative  character  and  had  become  descriptive  and 
pictorial.  But  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  possesses  a  fragment  of  a 
window,  made  about  1350,  which  shows  the  Gothic  style  at  its  height.1 

This  was  the  period  when  silver  stain  was  discovered,  which  gave 
the  glazier  the  opportunity  to  use  a  large  amount  of  amber  yellow 
glass  in  conjunction  with  white,  without  the  use  of  intervening  leads. 
Thus  he  could  obtain  more  luminous  effects,  in  keeping  with  the  new 
architectural  style,  which  strove  for  more  and  more  light.  At  this 
time,  too,  were  introduced  architectural  motives  in  stained  glass,  par- 
ticularly that  motive  so  characteristically  Gothic — the  canopy. 

We  illustrate  a  fragment  showing  the  upper  portion  of  a  church 
window  with  figures  beneath  such  a  XlVth.  Century  canopy,  with 
elaborate  shafts,  finials,  trefoil  arch  and  foliated  apex,  rendered  in 
white,  lavender  and  yellow.  Although  only  the  heads  and  shoulders 
of  the  figures  are  left,  it  seems  clear  they  represent  St.  Nicholas  and 
the  two  orphan  boys  of  Roncaglia,  sons  of  a  noble  family,  whom  St. 
Nicholas  succored. 

They  are  represented  against  a  blue  background,  the  Saint  in 
pale  green  chasuble  with  a  golden  crosier  and  mitre,  and  a  red  halo. 
He  is  beardless,  in  allusion  to  his  youth  when  elected  bishop.  The  boy 
in  front  is  clad  in  a  lavender  tunic ;  the  one  behind  in  red.  All  three 
figures  have  yellow  hair  and  white  faces. 

In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Roy  Grosvenor  Thomas,  of  New  York, 
there  are  three  complete  windows,  from  the  same  church  as  our  frag- 
ment, one  of  which  is  illustrated  in  Mr.  Thomas'  book,  "Stained  Glass, 
Its  Origin  and  Application." 

From  these  windows  one  can  form  an  idea  of  how  ours  looked 
when  it  was  entire.  From  the  point  of  view  of  design,  it  reflects  the 
best  period.  The  bold  drawing,  with  heavy  outlines,  is  intended  to  be 
seen  from  a  distance,  and  is  in  proper  relation  to  the  still  heavier  lines 
of  the  leads.  The  true  character  of  glass  windows  is  still  understood 
— glass  pieced  together  to  form  an  interesting,  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate pattern  for  a  church  window,  not  a  glass  picture  broken  up 


1  Purchased  from  the  Annual  Membership  Fund  in  1919. 
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and  interfered  with  by  lead  lines.  It  is  still  conventional,  flat,  essen- 
tially decorative,  with  little  attempt  at  naturalism.  Contrast  this  with 
the  Staley  panel,  formerly  described,  of  150  years  later,  and  it  will 
be  apparent  that  the  latter  is  frankly  pictorial,  attempting  natural- 
ism, with  perspective  and  the  illusion  of  space.  It  must  be  seen  closer 
at  hand  to  be  appreciated,  and  however  beautiful,  is  defiant  of  the 
best  principles  of  glazing. 

We  can  compare  the  Gothic  panel,  too,  with  the  one  representing 
St.  Nicholas  and  the  Famine  at  Myra  (illustrated  in  the  Bulletin 
for  February,  1920) 2  which  is  probably  Burgundian  or  South  Ger- 
man of  about  1500 ;  that  is,  not  remote  from  the  late  Staley  example. 
This  is  also  descriptive  and  pictorial. 

It  illustrates  a  legend  concerning  St.  Nicholas  which  relates  that 
soon  after  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Myra,  there  was  a  great 
famine  in  the  city.  St.  Nicholas  learned  that  certain  ships  laden  with 
grain  had  arrived  in  the  harbor,  whereupon  he  requested  of  the  cap- 
tains that  they  give  him  a  hundred  hogsheads  of  wheat  for  his 
stricken  people.  But  the  grain  had  been  consigned  to  the  Emperor 
of  Constantinople  and  the  captains  were  afraid  to  grant  the  Saint's 
request.  Then  St.  Nicholas  commanded  "Do  as  I  have  requested,  for 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  when  you  deliver  your 
cargo  to  the  Emperor,  there  shall  be  found  no  less."  And  it  came  to 
pass,  just  as  St.  Nicholas  had  promised. 

This  is  the  story  we  see  pictured  in  our  panel.  St.  Nicholas 
stands,  in  his  episcopal  robes,  lavender  rochet,  purple  shoes,  crimson 
cope  with  golden  yellow  lining,  trimmed  with  white  fringe  and  golden 
embroidery,  wearing  also  his  golden  mitre  and  holding  in  his  left 
hand  his  golden  crosier,  while  he  commands  with  a  gesture  with  his 
right. 

Before  him  stand  the  captains,  measuring  out  their  wheat,  which 
fills  a  number  of  bags  and  hogsheads  on  the  ground.  The  captain  in 
front  wears  red  hose  and  a  green  suit,  the  one  at  the  back,  green  hose 
and  a  blue  suit. 

The  harbor  is  indicated  by  a  river,  a  small  boat  and  a  bridge. 
This  last  part  of  the  picture  is  painted  in  grisaille,  as  are  the  build- 
ings of  the  City  of  Myra,  but  the  bags  and  hogsheads  of  wheat  are 
white  and  yellow,  the  sky  blue  and  the  trees  green. 

On  the  cover  this  month  is  shown  another  panel  with  a  Donor 
and  his  Patron  St.  Nicholas.3  It  is  evidently  the  right  wing  of  a 
diptych  or  triptych,  as  the  donor  kneels  in  adoration  before  a  figure 
which  must  have  been  represented  on  another  panel. 

This  donor,  an  elderly  man,  clad  in  a  red  coat  with  black  lapels 
and  a  long  brown  cloak,  kneels  on  a  grey-white  platform,  his  hands 
clasped  in  prayer.    Behind  him  stands  the  full  figure  of  St.  Nicholas, 


2  Purchased  from  the  Annual  Membership  Fund,  1919. 

3  From  the  Dr.  F.  W.  Lewis  Collection  through  Miss  Mary  Lewis. 
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in  a  white  rochet  and  long  red  cope  lined  with  yellow.  In  his  right 
hand  is  his  crosier,  and  on  his  head  is  the  Bishop's  mitre.  The  back- 
ground consists  of  a  yellow  and  brown  curtain  with  three  nude  boys 
in  a  tub  behind  the  saint.  One  of  the  legends  connected  with  St. 
Nicholas  tells  that  one  time  during  a  famine  the  saint  was  dining  with 
a  man  called  a  Son  of  Satan  who  served  a  stew  made  from  little  chil- 
dren. St.  Nicholas,  divining  this,  went  to  the  cellar  where  he  found 
three  dead  boys  salted  down  in  a  tub ;  horrified,  he  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  whereupon  the  three  boys  rose  up  alive. 

The  scene  is  framed  in  an  elaborate  archway  usual  in  the  Swiss 
and  German  panels  of  this  period,  and  this,  together  with  the  style  of 
drawing,  leads  us  to  believe  it  is  German  work.  This  archway  is 
formed  of  white  twisted  columns  which  appear  to  grow  out  of  yellow 
leaves  on  red  bases,  like  huge  pistils  out  of  calices.  The  capitals  of 
the  columns  are  blue,  while  the  arch  proper  is  green,  a  very  unreal 
and  bizarre  effect  which  is  none  the  less  handsome.  Notice  how  abso- 
lutely non-architectural  this  is,  in  comparison  with  the  early  trans- 
itional and  Gothic  examples.  These  could  no  more  have  been  made 
of  stone  than  the  crozier  crook  of  metal.  We  have  to  regard  such 
glass  pictures  as  transpositions  from  illuminated  books,  glaziers  go- 
ing to  the  painters  of  the  period  for  ideas  and  inspiration.  And  as 
intimate  pictures  they  were  intended  to  be  hung  in  the  window  like 
paintings  on  the  wall.  Such  are  also  most  of  the  Swiss  panels  in  the 
Museum  collection  which  will  be  described  in  a  later  article. 

A.  E.  B. 


The  Walter  Lippincott  Collection  II 

AMONG  the  finest  of  the  paintings  of  this  collection  is  one  by 
George  Morland,1  1764-1804,  dated  1797.  Morland  led  a  life 
of  indulgence  and  some  of  his  paintings  show  signs  of  haste 
in  painting  and  carelessness  in  drawing,  but  many  of  his  works  prove 
the  painter  a  master.  He  is  conceded  the  highest  position  as  a 
depictor  of  English  scenes  of  rustic  and  homely  life,  of  the  stable, 
of  the  inn. 

His  best  works  were  executed  between  1790  and  1794,  and  the 
date  of  the  Lippincott  picture  is  but  three  years  later.  It  is  a  fishing 
scene  upon  a  rugged  coast.  Rough  jagged  cliffs,  the  faces  of  irregu- 
lar hills  that  extend  back  into  the  picture,  stretch  from  the  left  for 
two-thirds  of  the  distance  across,  then  in  a  sharp  descent  merge  at 
the  horizon  with  the  sea.  Below  the  cliffs,  upon  a  gently  shelving 
beach,  are  three  groups  of  fishermen  with  their  wives,  horses,  dogs 
and  carts.    They  are  bringing  in  the  catch.     One  of  the  groups  is  so 


'The  George  Morland  landscape  is  36 %  inches  by  26x/2 
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far  away  that  the  actions  of  the  people  cannot  be  discerned,  but  in 
the  other  two  groups  some  are  carrying  empty  nets  or  baskets  as  if 
their  tasks  were  over ;  one  is  reclining  upon  the  beach,  while  still 
others  are  busily  engaged  with  boat  cart  or  basket.  The  foreground 
is  devoid  of  detail  and  by  converging  lines  and  light  our  attention  is 
brought  to  the  main  group.  Then  by  other  lines  and  more  light  our 
eyes  move  to  the  right  toward  the  sea  coast  to  a  more  distant  scene. 
Both  groups  are  in  composition  quite  triangular  and  formal,  but  so 
cleverly  are  the  men,  horses,  carts  and  boats  arranged  that  the  for- 
mality is  not  distressing.  Heavy  red  brown  unfurled  sails  and  slen- 
der masts  form  the  apex  of  the  composition.  No  boat  is  visible  and 
the  presence  of  the  sails  in  that  place,  behind  a  protruding  ledge,  with 
the  sea  quite  distant  and  the  tide  many  hours  out,  is  not  convincing ; 
but  screened  partly  against  the  clouds  and  sky,  partly  against  the 
bluish  grey  cliffs,  they  add  interest  and  variety.  The  long  shadows, 
the  tone  and  lighting  of  the  picture,  the  attitudes  of  the  people  and 
the  tasks  engaged  in,  indicate  that  the  time  is  evening  and  that  the 
day's  work  is  done. 

The  coloring  is  mellow  and  rich.  The  high  lights  in  the  fore- 
ground and  sky  are  vibrant  in  quality,  as  is  also  the  red  dress  of  the 
young  woman  on  the  left  and  the  blue  cloth  falling  over  the  edge  of 
a  basket  beside  her. 

Other  characteristics  of  George  Morland  at  his  best  are  also  evi- 
dent in  the  picture.  In  it  can  be  seen  mastery  of  the  brush,  skill  in 
drawing  and  modelling  and  humble  objects  represented  with  grace 
and  brilliance. 

The  painting  by  William  Sergeant  Kendall2  is  called  "Penum- 
bre."  Penumbre  in  astronomy  is  the  "partly  shaded  region  around 
shadow  of  opaque  body,  especially  round  total  shadow  of  moon  or 
earth  in  eclipse ;  lighter  outer  part  of  sun-spot."  The  painting  is  of  a 
young  girl  kneeling,  and  her  iridescent  flesh  gleams  beside  the  equally 
iridescent  draperies  of  mottled  brown,  blue  and  crushed  rose  that  sur- 
round her.  A  streak  of  pure  light  falls  upon  her  right  leg.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  body  is  shrouded  in  darkness,  but  the  gloom 
does  not  render  indistinct  the  figure.  It  shines  forth  clearly.  How 
admirably  Kendall  has  interpreted  the  phenomena. 

Sergeant  Kendall  was  born  at  Spuyten  Duyvil,  New  York,  on 
January  20,  1869.  His  home  is  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  Mr.  Ken- 
dall has  been  the  recipient  of  many  prizes  and  medals,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  In  1894  he  was  awarded  the  Walter  Lippincott  Prize 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  The  Prize  of  three 
hundred  dollars  is  awarded  annually  for  the  best  figure  piece  in  oil 
exhibited  by  an  American  painter  at  the  Academy. 

D.  R. 


The  Sergeant  Kendall  figure  is  36  inches  by  47. 
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Penumbra 
By  Sergeant  Kendall 


A  Flounce  of  Point  De  France  Lace 

THROUGH  the  kindly  interest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Norris  Harri- 
son, the  Museum  has  recently  acquired  for  its  Lace  collection  the 
handsome  late  seventeenth  century  flounce  of  Point  de  France 
here  illustrated.  Point  de  France  was  used  in  great  profusion  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  not  only  by  the  Court,  but  also  by  the  Church 
and  her  ministers.  On  examination  of  the  portraits  of  that  time  one 
realizes  what  an  important  adjunct  lace  was  to  the  costume,  for  the 
ladies  are  shown  wearing  flounces,  and  head  dresses  of  the  beautiful 
fabric,  and  the  gentlemen,  ruffles  and  cravats ;  even  in  the  Church 
records  appear  gifts  of  lace  trimmed  albs  and  altar  cloths.  In  a 
painting  by  Rigaud  representing  the  presentation  of  the  Grand 
Dauphin  to  his  royal  father,  1668,  the  infant  is  enveloped  in  a  mantle 
of  the  richest  point. 

Perhaps  to  the  dilettante  a  short  history  of  the  development  of 
this  lace  might  be  of  interest.  For  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject further  an  exhaustive  account  is  given  by  Madame  Despierres  in 
her  "Histoire  du  Point  d'Alencon"  and  by  Madame  Laurence  de 
Laprade  in  "Le  Poinct  de  France,"  as  well  as  by  Mrs.  Palliser  in  "A 
History  of  Lace." 

Until  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,  the  lace  used  in  France  was  largely 
imported  from  Italy  and  Flanders.  This  had  long  been  a  source  of 
great  annoyance  to  the  various  ministers  of  the  crown,  for  lace  was 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  costume  and  large  sums  of  money  were 
spent  yearly  upon  its  importation.  Although  repeated  laws  were 
passed  to  check  the  trade,  they  had  but  little  effect,  for  fashion  is 
stronger  than  law,  and  lace  was  worn  as  before.  Judging  by  their 
portraits,  the  members  of  the  royal  family  were  among  the  chief  cul- 
prits. On  November  27,  1660,  became  effective  the  most  rigid  and 
important  of  all  ordinances  on  this  subject.  This  prohibited  the  wear- 
ing of  all  foreign  or  any  French  lace  exceeding  an  inch  in  width,  but 
like  all  preceding  laws,  this  was  ignored,  for  the  beauty  loving  French 
people  would  not  be  compelled  to  substitute  the  coarser  and  inferior 
lace  of  their  own  country  for  the  superb  artistic  productions  of  Italy 
and  Flanders. 

It  was  after  this  last  futile  attempt  that  the  great  Colbert  deter- 
mined to  develop  the  lace  industry  of  France  and  to  produce  lace 
equalling  that  of  the  other  countries.  This  would  not  only  give  em- 
ployment to  a  vast  number,  but  would  keep  in  the  country  the  for- 
tunes spent  formerly  on  the  importation  of  lace.  After  applying  to 
the  French  ambassador  at  Venice,  Monseigneur  de  Bonzy,  Bishop  of 
Beziero,  for  assistance,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  twenty  Venetian  lace 
workers  to  settle  near  Alencon  and  to  teach  the  girls  of  that  district. 
By  1665  a  flourishing  lace  industry  was  established  and  the  produc- 
tion, an  exact  imitation  in  technic  of  the  Venetian  Point,  rivalled  if  it 
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did  not  surpass  the  Italian  original.  The  king,  inspired  by  Colbert 
with  a  desire  to  see  the  work,  appointed  a  day  when  he  would  visit 
the  factory  to  inspect  the  specimens.  The  lace  was  shown  to  the  best 
advantage  arranged  artistically  over  the  walls  of  a  room  hung  with 
crimson  damask.  The  king  was  delighted  and  gave  to  the  new  fabric 
the  name  "Point  de  France."  The  approval  of  the  monarch  was  the 
fortune  of  Alencon,  for  not  only  was  Point  de  France  the  fashion,  but 
the  wearing  of  it  was  compulsory.  All  who  were  received  at  Ver- 
sailles or  attached  to  the  household  could  appear  with  no  lace  other 
than  the  royal  manufacture.  Colbert  had  attained  his  desire.  The 
early  specimens  of  Point  de  France  are  identical  with  the  finest  Vene- 
tian Point  and  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  The 
Italian  style  continued  in  vogue  only  a  short  time,  and  by  degrees  a 
new  and  separate  style  was  developed  as  the  workers  were  allowed 
greater  freedom.  Patterns  became  smaller  and  more  delicate,  finer 
thread  was  used,  "brides"  became  closer  and  more  regular  and  finally 
the  needlepoint  ground  was  invented  in  imitation  of  the  Flemish  pil- 
low laces. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  manufacture  of  Point  de  France  was 
begun  at  Alencon.  There  was  established  at  Argentan  a  similar  in- 
dustry. This  is  quite  probable,  for  the  two  towns  are  only  ten  miles 
apart  and  communication  was  constant. 

When  the  general  designation  of  Point  de  France  was  dropped 
and  the  lace  given  the  names  Point  d'Alencon  and  Point  d'Argentan 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  Mrs.  Palliser  tells  us  that  the  last  inventory  in 
which  has  been  found  mention  of  Point  de  France  is  one  of  1723, 
while  Point  d'Argentan  is  noted  in  1738  and  Point  d'Alencon  in  1741, 
where  it  is  specified  to  be  "a  reseau." 

C.  F.  W. 


Seventeenth  Century  Velvet 


THE  piece  of  "Jardiniere"  velvet  purchased  from  the  Offertory 
Fund  and  displayed  in  the  recent  accessions  case  cannot  fail  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  most  casual  observer  and  will  cer- 
tainly delight  the  more  appreciative.  It  is  indeed  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  color,  weaving  and  design,  and  speaks  proudly  of  the  craftsman 
who  produced  it.  Its  complete  harmony  is  so  pleasing  to  the  eye  that 
one  is  loathe  to  pause  and  consider  the  why  and  wherefore,  but  closer 
inspection  reveals  a  sweep  and  ease  of  line,  grace  in  the  smallest  de- 
tail, and  a  certain  relaxed  restraint,  sinuous  yet  healthy,  that  is  often 
striven  for  and  seldom  achieved. 

This  type  of  velvet  known  as  "Jardiniere,"  obviously  for  its  poly- 
chrome floral  pattern,  is  also  called  "Velours  de  Genes" ;  because  ac- 
cording to  Algoud  it  was  in  Genoa  that  the  cut  and  uncut  velvet  design 
on  a  satin  background  originated.     Lyons,   however,   adopted   this 
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A  Flounce  of  Point  de  France 


French  Velvet  of  the  Time  of  Louis  XIV 


method  and  carried  it  to  triumphs  even  greater  than  those  of  its  na- 
tive city,  and  that  is  why  Cox  and  Migeon  classify  it  as  French.  There 
is  in  fact  a  piece  identical  to  ours  in  the  Musee  Historique  des  Tissus 
at  Lyons  which  is  there  considered  to  be  native  and  made  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV,  while  a  very  similar  example  is  called  Italian  by 
the  Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  in  the  Louvre,  Paris.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  to  us  more  plausible  to  consider  it  French,  and  there  are  many 
reasons  for  this  assumption. 

In  France  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  the  worlds  of  politics  and 
art  were  closely  allied.  A  king's  or  queen's  whim  would  change  the 
whole  trend  and  create  a  new  vogue  in  tapestries,  fountains,  gardens 
and  household  furnishings.  And  so  it  is  that  to  this  day  the  history 
of  the  taste  of  French  royalty,  as  well  as  the  genius  of  the  artist,  is 
woven,  painted,  and  carved  on  the  textiles,  mural  decorations,  and 
furniture  preserved  from  that  colorful  era.  Louis  XIV  loved  things 
on  a  large  scale,  and  it  was  Charles  Le  Brun,  introduced  to  him  by 
the  all-powerful  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  created  a  new  style  when  he 
fitted  out  Versailles  in  a  manner  becoming  and  pleasing  to  his  sover- 
eign. It  was  then  that  the  enlarged  floral  pattern  came  into  promi- 
nence and  was  the  motif  employed  in  decorating  the  velvets  used  for 
hangings  and  upholstery,  and  for  the  handsome  garments  worn  by 
the  clergy  and  nobility.  Stiffness  and  formality  were  cast  aside,  and 
in  a  burst  of  splendor,  with  nature  for  inspiration,  came  these  vigor- 
ous full-blown  designs.  They  enhanced  the  beauty  of  the  large  salons 
and  provided  a  fit  setting  for  the  gorgeously  dressed  company  gath- 
ered at  royal  or  private  levee. 

It  was  Revel,  a  pupil  of  Le  Brun,  who  revolutionized  the  appear- 
ance of  French  ornamental  textiles  by  introducing  for  the  first  time 
lights  and  shadows,  thereby  breaking  the  flatness  of  the  patterns  here- 
tofore prevalent.  It  brought  depth,  suggested  curves,  and  gave  an 
extremely  lifelike  quality  to  the  larger-than-nature  flowers  which 
were  the  major  theme  in  all  designs  created  for  fabrics  at  that  time. 
It  was  this  expansive,  highly  colored,  floral  form  of  decoration  that 
in  textiles  characterizes  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Revel  worked  at 
Lyons,  while  Le  Brun,  taking  over  the  famous  Gobelin  dye  establish- 
ment, was  supreme  in  all  things  artistic  at  Paris.  Then  the  subject 
of  a  design  assumed  more  importance  than  the  background,  which 
was  frequently  plain  silk  or  satin,  while  the  large  flowers  and  fruits, 
singly,  or  in  groups  with  vines  and  leaves,  held  the  foreground.  The 
colors  were  bright,  the  drawing  accurate,  light  and  shade  seem  to 
play  upon  the  petals  as  if  the  sun  were  shining  on  them,  so  that  a 
flower  considered  alone  often  resembles  a  fine  still  life  painting. 
Under  Louis  XV  a  distinct  change  took  place.  The  grand  scale  was 
abandoned  for  the  merely  life-size  and  Northern  motifs  introduced  to 
remind  Maria  Leszczynski  of  her  native  Poland ;  later  Chinese  figures 
were  used  to  please  Madame  de  Pompadour.     Under  Louis  XVI  the 
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designs  were  again  reduced  in  size  so  that  it  is  easy  to  determine  to 
which  reign  French  velvets  of  those  centuries  belong. 

The  velvet  we  illustrate,  a  strip  some  two  feet  wide  and  three 
feet  long,  was  made  most  obviously  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
It  has  two  series  of  warps,  both  silk;  the  first,  white,  forming  the 
cream  colored  satin  background,  the  second  of  bright  shades  for  the 
velvet  pile  in  which  the  design  is  made.  Each  flower  and  leaf  com- 
bines both  cut  and  uncut  velvet  loops  and  it  is  this  method  skillfully 
handled  that  makes  the  effective  high  lights  and  shadows,  and  brings 
the  whole  design  to  life.  The  weft  is  pale  yellow  silk  completely  cov- 
ered by  the  warp,  the  colored  velvet  warp  threads  showing  in  vertical 
bands  on  the  reverse  side.  The  faintly  ogival  arrangement  of  the 
flowers  is  entirely  graceful.  The  keynote  of  this  pattern  is  a  large 
five-petaled  crimson  flower,  surrounded  by  foliated  scrolls,  which  we 
venture  to  term  a  conventionalized  open  tulip.  Above  it  in  easy  sweep 
comes  the  rest  of  the  design,  which  is  spring  flowers ;  crocuses,  daffo- 
dils, and  snow  drops.  The  color  scheme  is  thoroughly  delightful  and 
so  ingenious  that  at  first  it  prevents  one's  realizing  that  the  design  is 
bisymmetrical.  On  close  examination  it  can  be  seen  that  the  colors 
run  in  stripes,  pale  yellow  or  peach  predominates  on  the  right,  crim- 
son in  the  centre  and  yellow  on  the  left.  However,  all  the  shades  are 
reversed  and  balanced  so  that  the  harmony  is  perfect.  A  small  sym- 
metrical daffodil  en  face  rises  from  the  crimson  tulip ;  the  daffodil  is 
pale  green,  while  the  first  drooping  tulip  on  the  right  is  light  red  and 
its  counterpart  on  the  left  purple.  Thus  the  plan  is  carried  out  and 
achieves  singular  success.  All  the  colors  have  faded  and  the  whole 
panel  is  therefore  much  less  bright  than  originally  intended. 

Our  velvet  shows  no  sign  of  having  been  put  to  an  especial  use, 
it  was  never  part  of  a  garment  as  we  possess  the  whole  width  from 
selvedge  to  selvedge  and  it  is  neither  cut  nor  hemmed.  It  may  have 
covered  a  piece  of  furniture,  although  that  is  not  likely,  for  the  same 
reason ;  therefore  let  us  think  of  it  as  a  hanging  in  some  splendid  city 
mansion,  or  chateau,  whose  owner  possessed  real  taste  as  well  as 
wealth.  He  chose  it  when  its  colors  were  much  gayer,  but  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  even  when  it  first  left  the  loom  it  could  have  been  more 
truly  lovely  than  it  is  now.  It  hung  in  France  in  a  different  setting, 
but  brought  there,  as  it  does  here,  freshness  and  life  to  its  surround- 
ings, for  it  is  a  strip  of  April  against  the  wall. 

F.  K.  W. 

Letters  From  Mr.  Warner  and  Mr.  Jayne 

OWING  to  the  frequent  inquiries  made  by  members  regarding 
Mr.  Langdon  Warner  and  Mr.  Horace  H.  F.  Jayne,  the 
Museum  Committee  has  directed  that  excerpts  from  various 
letters  written  by  them  should  be  published  for  the  information  of 
members. 
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Mr.  Jayne  writes  from  Peking  the  latter  part  of  August  that  they 
are  about  to  start  for  the  interior  of  China.  During  the  time  before 
they  started  for  the  interior  they  had  many  consultations  with  Dr. 
Crofts,  and  together  were  able  to  select  the  second  installment  of  the 
Dr.  George  Crofts  Collection,  which  has  just  been  received  at  the 
Museum.  The  time  in  Peking  was  spent  in  making  the  necessary 
arrangements,  seeing  the  authorities,  getting  carts,  etc.,  for  the 
march.  About  a  month  later  he  writes  that  "an  enforced  halt  with  a 
sodden  drizzle  make  the  roads  practically  impassable  and  gives  me  an 
opportunity  of  writing. 

"So  far  the  expedition  has  been  very  successful,  and  although  we 
have  covered  but  half  the  distance  to  our  objective,  we  have  made  one 
very  important  discovery — an  early  Wei  Buddhist  Chapel,  hitherto 
unknown — and  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  value.  We  made 
a  rather  hurried  preliminary  study  of  this  cave,  wherein  many  of 
the  carvings  were  of  extreme  beauty,  for  we  had  not  enough  time  to 
clear  it  of  Ming  replaster  and  of  fallen  walls — a  matter  of  several 
weeks.  It  is,  however,  a  very  gratifying  find  and  one  that  will  merit 
further  study. 

"In  Sianf u  I  purchased  many  rubbings  of  famous  inscribed  stones 
there,  which  will  be  good  for  the  Museum  to  have,  since  they  are  not 
alone  interesting  from  the  historical  viewpoint,  but,  I  am  persuaded, 
will  prove  useful  for  students  of  decorative  arts  at  the  School.  Also 
I  had  the  extraordinary  good  fortune  in  Sinam  of  coming  across  an 
extremely  beautiful  wood  statue  about  six  or  eight  inches  tall,  un- 
doubtedly Tang,  and  which  Mr.  Warner  pronounces  as  fine  as  any 
of  the  T'ang  wood  figures  in  America.  This  I  instantly  purchased 
for  the  Museum,  to  be  a  gift  from  me  in  testimony  of  appreciation  for 
my  leave  of  absence.  It  gives  me  more  pleasure  than  I  can  say  to  be 
able  to  so  strengthen  the  Museum's  collection  with  an  object  of  such 
high  merit. 

".  .  .  long  days  on  the  road  from  dawn  when  we  leave  the  dusky 
yard  of  the  Cart  Inn ;  more  dusk  when  we  rattle  into  another  inn, 
differing  from  the  one  of  the  night  before  only  in  the  merest  super- 
ficial details.  It's  a  life  without  many  comforts  and  no  luxuries,  but 
immensely  enjoyable  on  the  whole.  In  six  days  (provided  always  the 
rain  desists,  for  we  have  experienced  the  dreariness  of  going  forward 
in  the  rain  with  carts  miring  every  mile  or  so,  and  tramping  about 
in  the  kneedeep  yellow  mud,  and  now  accede  to  the  carters'  requests 
that  we  wait  until  it  clears)  in  six  days  we  reach  Lanchou,  capital  of 
Kansu  province  and  then,  changing  carts,  go  on  to  Suthou  about 
twenty  days  further  west,  in  all  about  fifty  days  from  the  rail-head, 
when  we  turn  northward  into  Mongolia.  January  or  at  the  latest 
February  should  see  the  expedition  returned  to  Peking  if  all  goes 
as  we  plan  now.     It's  a  long  journey  and  slow,  but  full  of  interest 
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and  I  am  absorbing  much  knowledge  of  future  use  to  the  Museum,  I 
hope." 

From  Mr.  Warner 

"I  was  able  to  make  arrangements  which  carried  us  safely 
through  the  bandit  infested  region  on  the  west  border  of Prov- 
ince. We  came  through  with  a  small  guard  of  ten  rifle  men,  after  due 
warning  had  been  given  to  the  bandit  leaders  to  keep  out  of  the  way. 
As  a  result  we  saw  nothing  of  them,  though  a  large  force  of  soldiers 
was  massing  at  the  rail  end  for  an  expedition  against  them  and  there 
had  been  six  murders,  thirty  kidnappings  and  countless  hold-ups  the 
week  before. 

"It  took  us  seven  days  to  reach ,  the  capital  of  this  Province, 

and  we  stayed  there  only  three  nights,  though  one  really  ought  to 
have  a  month  in  that  great  city.  It's  crammed  full  of  interest  for 
the  student,  as  it  has  been  the  capital  of  China  at  least  five  different 
times,  and,  above  all,  was  the  great  sixth  century  centre  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  Governor  was  extremely  civil  and  begged  us  to  stay  longer. 
He  invited  us  to  a  feast  and  was  most  flattering. 

"Yesterday  we  met  our  first  serious  rain  and  our  carts  made  only 
twenty-one  miles  in  the  fifteen  hours  that  we  were  on  the  road.  The 
carts  stuck,  the  mules  fell  down  and  had  to  be  dug  out,  and  twice  we 
unloaded  the  big  baggage  cart  in  the  rain  to  pull  it  out  of  a  rut. 
Finally,  we  were  benighted  and  my  shaft  mule  got  so  deep  in  liquid 
mud  that  it  seemed  hopeless  to  get  her  out.  The  rain  made  pulp  of 
the  lantern  and  put  the  candle  out.  We  were  all  shivering  and  wet 
to  the  skin  hours  before.  So  Jayne  and  I  made  our  way  to  this  village 
in  the  dark,  after  having  to  haul  each  other  out  by  the  roots  and  often 
falling  on  our  hands  and  knees,  till  we  were  mired  above  the  elbows 
and  up  to  the  thighs.  When  we  found  the  cart  inn  we  sent  back  a 
rescue  party  and  a  message  for  the  carts  that  were  able  to  come  up. 
Next  morning  I  found  that  the  five  men  who  agreed  to  take  three 
mules  to  haul  out  the  cart  did  not  start  till  after  midnight  because 
they  still  had  some  opium  left.  The  poor  mules  didn't  get  in  till 
3  A.  M.  and,  of  course,  are  nearly  foundered.  The  rain  still  keeps  up 
and  we  are  boxed  in  till  it  stops.  Luckily  the  town  of  eleven  houses 
affords  the  usual  chicken  and  eggs,  so  that  we  don't  have  to  draw  on 
our  precious  supplies  which  are  being  saved  for  the  part  of  our  trip 
where  there  are  no  farms  or  villages.  The  "inn,"  if  you  can  call  it 
that,  consists  of  huge  elm  doors  in  the  side  of  a  mud  walled  shed.  The 
carts  drive  right  through  into  the  yard  behind  where  there  are  mat 
shelters  against  the  wall  for  the  mules.  There  are  two  clay  cells — one 
on  either  side  of  the  gate — one  is  the  kitchen  and  the  other  one  the  bed- 
room. We  eat  in  the  cart  track  between,  with  pigs  and  mangey  curs 
fighting  for  the  scraps  from  the  rich  man's  table  and  filthy,  opium- 
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sodden  Chinamen  with  their  heads  thrust  almost  over  our  shoulders. 
Our  cots  are  set  up  on  two  clay  oven  tops  that  are  heated  for  beds 
in  winter.  The  kindly  natives  of  this  place  tell  us  that  at  this  sea- 
son the  rain  may  keep  up  for  a  fortnight.  One  look  outside  is  enough 
to  convince  us  that  our  mules  could  not  move  a  hundred  yards  with- 
out getting  hopelessly  mired.    So  here  we  are  till  it  stops." 


Membership 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  following  per- 
sons, having  qualified,  were  elected  to  membership  in  their  respective 
classes :  Fellows  for  Life :  Mr.  George  Harrison  Frazier  and  Mr. 
Sydney  E.  Hutchinson;  Life  Members:  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Wyatt,  Mr. 
S.  P.  Wetherill,  Mr.  James  W.  Barney,  The  Oliver  Knitting  Company, 
Sykes  Brothers,  Inc.,  The  Millville  Manufacturing  Company  and  Mr. 
Daniel  B.  Wentz ;  Contributing  Members:  Mrs.  F.  A.  Warner,  Mr. 
Alexander  Cowan,  Mr.  A.  J.  Boylan,  Mr.  David  J.  Loeb,  Mr.  Lester 
W.  Dykeman,  H.  P.  Rinehart's  Sons,  Inc.,  Mr.  Adam  Kessler,  Jr.,  and 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Putt.  In  addition,  one  hundred  twenty-six  persons 
were  elected  Annual  Members. 


ARTISTIC  EXPRESSION 

A   CRITICAL   ANALYSIS   of   ARCHITECTURE,   SCULPTURE,   PAINTING 

and  the   MINOR  ARTS;    their  PURPOSE,  DEVELOPMENT 

and  INTERDEPENDENCE 

By 

HUGER  ELLIOTT,  Principal  of  the  School 

Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides,  Charts  and  by  the  Collections  of  the  Museum. 
Thirty  Lectures  on  Thursdays  at  nine  A.  M.,  beginning  September  27th.      (Nov. 
29th,  Dec.  20th  and  27th,  and  Mar.  27th  omitted.) 

Dec.    6 Limitations  in  the  Fine  and  the  Industrial  Arts. 

Dec.  13 Realism  and  the  decorative  spirit. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  ORNAMENTAL  MOTIVES 

A   DISCUSSION   OF   THE   DECORATIVE   FORMS   USED   BY  DESIGNERS 

THROUGHOUT  THE  AGES 

By 

HUGER  ELLIOTT,  Principal  of  the  School 

Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides,  Charts  and  by  the  Collections  of  the  Museum. 
Thirty  Lectures  on  Tuesdays  at  eleven  A.  M.,  beginning  September  25th.      (Dec. 
25th,  Jan.  1st,  and  Mar.  25th  omitted.) 

Dec.    4 Sources  of  ornamental  motives:    Derived  from  nature:   flora. 

Dec.  11 Sources  of  ornamental  motives:    Derived  from  nature:   fauna. 

Dec.  18 Sources    of    ornamental    motives:     Symbols:    man-made    objects: 

abstract  forms. 
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CALENDAR  OF  LECTURES  FOR  NOVEMBER 

The  School,  Broad  and  Pine  Streets 

THE  WEDNESDAY  LECTURES 

Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides 

At  4.10  P.  M.,  in  the  Lecture  Room  at  the  School,  Broad  and  Pine  Streets 

FREE  TO  ALL 
The  first  of  a  series  of  twenty  lectures  was  given  October  10th.     These  lec- 
tures are  given  by  well-known  Philadelphians,  each  of  whom  presents  in  popular 
form  some  topic  in  which  he  is  particularly  interested. 

Dec.    5 Prints:    Mr.  Ellis  Ames  Ballard. 

Dec.  12 Landscape  Painting:    I.    Early:    Dr.  Arthur  Edwin  Bye. 

THE    ELEMENTS    OF    ARCHITECTURE    FOR    INTERIOR    DECORATORS 

By 
J.  FRANK  COPELAND 

Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides 
Twenty-six  Lectures,  on  Thursdays  at  eleven  A.  M.,  beginning  September  27th. 
(Nov.  29th,  Dec.  20th-27th  omitted.) 

Dec.    6 Windows:  tracery. 

Dec.  13 Windows:    leaded  glass  windows. 

FURNITURE:    ITS  HISTORIC  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Edward  Warwick 

Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides,  Charts  and  Objects  in  the  Museum 

Twenty-three  Lectures,  on  Wednesdays  at  eleven  A.  M.,  beginning  October  3rd. 

(Dec.  19th  and  26th  omitted.)* 

Dec.    5 A  summing  up  of  the  foregoing  periods. 

Dec.  12 Concour. 

*  These  lectures  are  repeated  on  Wednesdays  at  7.30  P.  M.    Fee  to  non-members 
of  the  Corporation  $5.00. 

CALENDAR  OF  EXHIBITIONS 
The  Museum,  Memorial  Hall,  Fairmount   Park 
Early  English  Prints — December  3-31 — Print  Room. 
Bookplates — January  7 — Print  Room. 

Exhibition  of  Daguerreotypes — February   (dates  to  be  announced) — Print  Room. 
Nineteenth  Century  Etchings  and  Engravings — March  (dates  to  be  announced)  — 

Print  Room. 
Retrospect  Exhibition  of  American  Illustrators — April — Print  Room. 

Accessions 

October  and  November,   1023 
BOOKS. 

"History  of  Little  Goody  Two  Shoes"  by  Oliver  Goldsmith.     Given  by  Mrs.   Eldridge  R. 
Johnson. 

Two  hour  books.     Illuminated   manuscript   on  parchment.     Lent  by  Hon.  John  Marshall 
Ocst. 
COSTUMES. 

Doll's  dress,  American,  c.  1830.     Given  by  John  S.  Gummey. 

Grey  satin  dress.      Given  by  Miss   Sarah  8.    Gearhart. 

Two  child's  dresses,  American,  c.  1830.     Given  by  John  S.  Gummey. 
FURNITURE. 

Sofa. 

Two  chairs,  Italian,  16th  century.     Lent  bv  H.  Norris  Harrison. 
GLASS. 

Two  stained  glass  panels,  Swiss,  1012-1030.     Lent  bv  Isidor  Noah   Gordon. 
LACE. 

17  bedspreads. 

1  tablecloth. 

1   chalice  veil.     Lent  by  Mrs.   Edith  Rockefeller  McCormick. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Doll,  German,  c.   1800.     Given  by  Miss  Sarah  S.  Gearhart. 

Doll's  chair,  American,  c.   1820.      Given  by  Miss  C.  Evans. 

Pair  of  child's  shoes,  American,  c.  1S30.     Given  by  John  8.   Gummey. 

Pair  Ladies'  brocade  slippers,  imported  from  London,  c.  1750.     Given  by  Mrs.  Francis  E. 
Brewster. 

Reel  used  for  winding  flax,  American.     Given  by  Dr.  George  W.  Mitchell. 

Toy  pagoda,  American,  c.  1850. 

Toy  pump,  American,  c.  1S20.     Given  by  Miss  C.  Evans. 

20   examples  of  French  antique  wallpaper.      Purchased  from  Barley  Fund. 
SCULPTURE. 

6  Romanesque  plaques.     Purchased  from  Membership  Fund. 
SILVER. 

Tankard  by  William   Vilant.      Purchased   from    Temple  Fund. 
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Membership 


Benefactors  in  Perpetuity,  who  contribute  or  bequeath  $25,000  or  more  to 
the  Corporation. 

Patrons  in  Perpetuity,  who  contribute  or  bequeath  $5,000  to  the  Corporation. 

Fellows  for  Life,  who  contribute  $1,000  at  one  time. 

Life  Members,  who  contribute  $300  at  one  time. 

Fellows,  who  contribute  $250  a  year. 

Sustaining  Members,  who  contribute  $100  a  year. 

Contributing  Members,  who  contribute  $25  a  year. 

Annual  Members,  who  contribute  $10  a  year. 

Fellows  or  Sustaining  Members  whose  contributions  aggregate  $1,000  may 
be  elected  Fellows  for  Life. 

Benefactors,  Patrons,  Fellows  for  Life  and  Life  Members  shall  not  be  liable 
to  annual  dues. 

Privileges 

All  members  are  entitled  to  the  following  benefits: 

The  right  to  vote  and  transact  business  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Invitations  to  all  general  receptions  and  exhibitions  held  at  the  Museum  and 
the  School. 

Free  access  to  the  Museum  and  School  Libraries. 

Admission  to  the  following  Illustrated  Lectures : 

Thirty  Lectures  on  THE  EVOLUTION  OF  ORNAMENTAL  MOTIVES, 
given  by  Huger  Elliott,  Principal  of  the  School,  on  Tuesdays,  at  11  A.  M.,  begin- 
ning September  25th.     (December  25th,  January  1st  and  March  25th  omitted.) 

Twenty-six  Lectures  on  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ARCHITECTURE  FOR  IN- 
TERIOR DECORATORS,  given  by  J.  Frank  Copeland,  on  Thursday  at  11  A.M., 
beginning  September  27th.     (December  20th  and  27th  omitted.) 

Twenty-four  Lectures  on  FURNITURE:  ITS  HISTORIC  DEVELOPMENT, 
given  by  Edward  Warwick,  on  Wednesday  evenings,  at  7.30  o'clock,  beginning 
October  3rd.     (December  19th  and  26th  omitted.) 

Thirty  Lectures  on  ARTISTIC  EXPRESSION,  given  by  Huger  Elliott, 
Principal  of  the  School,  on  Thursdays,  at  9  A.  M.,  beginning  September  27th. 
(November  29th,  December  20th  and  27th  and  March  27th  omitted.) 

Also  a  copy  of  each  of  the  following  publications: 

Illustrated  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Museum. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Corporation. 

Annual  Circulars  of  the  School. 

Art  Handbooks  and  Art  Primers,  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Museum. 

(A  printed  list  of  publications  will  be  mailed  to  any  member  on  application.) 

A  list  of  members  is  published  each  year  in  the  Annual  Report.  All  persons 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  institution  will  be  cordially  welcomed 
as  members. 

Applications  for  membership,  and  remittances  should  be  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary, Charles  H.  Winslow,  at  the  School,  Broad  and  Pine  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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